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MY CALIFORNIA AVIARIES 
By J. DeLtacour (Los Angeles, California, U.S.A.) 


After nearly twelve years of life in New York City, on the 16th floor 
of a Fifth Avenue building, I have moved to California as Director 
of the Department of History, Science and Art of the County of Los 
Angeles. A main change in my life has resulted from the mildness of 
the climate and the consequent possibility of keeping outdoors, with 
little trouble, a number of semi-tropical, or tropical, plants and birds. 
Last summer I bought a small house in one of the many charming 
residential sections of this unusual city, which is really a collection 
of suburban towns. Its tree-lined avenues and gardens make it 
country-like and attractive. The rare advantage of my new house 
is that the garden at the back (the back-yard, as it is called in America) 
is crossed by a small natural stream, running all the year round at the 
same speed, notwithstanding the six months of dry weather which 
Southern California enjoys (more or less !) between May and October. 
Such permanent streams are as rare here as they are on the Riviera. 

The garden, 300 feet deep, is cut by a deep ravine which has been 
skilfully laid out as a rock garden, with a long Japanese bridge crossing 
it. Near the house I have made a pond for lotus and blue water-lilies, 
and the sunny far end of the garden has been reserved for cacti and 
succulents. The rest is nicely shaded by trees, full of camellias and 
azaleas. I have added many species of forest palms, ferns, aroids, 
bromiliads, orchids, and other interesting plants. It looks like a large 
conservatory. 

I had, of course, to keep birds. Possibilities, however, were limited. 
I did not want to spoil the garden, and in town, noisy things, which 
might bother neighbours, are not allowed. At the north side of the 
garden, by the house, is a garage which I promptly turned into a 
bird house. Nearby, a large window of the sitting-room looked on to 
a narrow (10 feet) passage of drab bricks. This was transformed into 
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an aviary, partly covered with transparent plastic, partly with a 
half-inch wire netting roof. It is 12 feet high, 24 feet long, and 
including the slice of the garage used as a shelter, 20 feet wide. 
Properly laid out and planted it looks really charming, and birds do 
well in it. Along the fence, on the north side, there is a full partition 
up to 6 feet, and a shelter is provided at the top by a vertical 18 inch 
wide strip of plastic with another one of the same width on the roof 
of the aviary. No heating is necessary, as frost does not occur there. 
This first aviary has a population of finches, one or two pairs each of 
most of the Australian species; Lavenders, Ruddies, and Cordon- 
bleus; Avadavats; Auroras; Rainbow Buntings; Red Hooded 
Siskins ; Pintail Nonpareils, etc., about sixty altogether. There are 
also pairs of Painted Quails, Mountain Witch, Bartlett’s, Silver 
Diamond, Talpacoti, and Pigmy Doves ; a Shama ; Giant Whydahs ; 
a pair of Bourke’s Parrakeets, and a few Sugar Birds. When the 
housekeeper, who takes my place in the care of the birds when I travel, 
has sufficient experience, more difficult birds will be added, such as 
small Tanagers and Sunbirds. As the garden is usually occupied by 
wild Humming-birds, it is not necessary to keep any in confinement 
where space is very limited. It is a constant delight to watch the birds 
from the window which constitutes a useful observation post. 

Along the fence following this first aviary is a similar one, 28 feet 
long, 10 feet wide. It contains a pair of Palawan Peacock-Pheasants ; 
pairs of Harlequin Quails, Bleeding-heart, Ashy and Diamond Doves, 
Diamond Sparrows, Australian Crimson Finches, several varieties of 
Zebra Finches, Red-crested Finches, Cuban Finches, Indian White- 
eyes, and a European Song Thrush. 

There was an obvious location for another aviary between the 
bridge and the solid fence on the south side of the garden. It was only 
a question of roofing over the space between the wall and the bridge, 
and of building wire partitions under the bridge and on the sides. 
The result is a large flight, 50 feet and 20 feet, very high in the centre 
over the stream which flows in a deep gully. I keep there a few small 
ducks and teal, Mandarins, Puna and Sharp-winged Teal, Maned 
Geese, Lesser Indian Whistling-Ducks ; some doves : Brush Bronze- 
wings, Cassin’s, Peruvian Ground, Green-winged, Chiriqui Ground- 
Pigeons, and a few other birds such as Pekin Robins, Orange-headed 
Thrush, Spectacled Jay-Thrushes, a European Blackbird, Dyal Bird, 
Tricoloured Spreos, and Purple-headed Glossy Starlings. 

These Californian aviaries are few in number and small in size 
compared to those at Cléres and, in the long past, at Villers. But they 
are suited to the present circumstances and very attractive, giving 
me much pleasure. At past sixty I am just as thrilled as ever by 
watching my birds, and I still enjoy caring for them as I did when I 
was ten years old. Bird lovers are incorrigible, I am afraid. 
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BUDGERIGARS AT LIBERTY IN DEVON 
By Tue Duke or Beprorp (Woburn, Bedfordshire, England) 


The homing budgerigars at Endsleigh, near Tavistock, have now 
entered on their second season and are doing well, losses during the 
winter having been few. The foundation stock consisted of a few pairs 
of homers from Woburn and purchased untrained birds from two or 
three different sources. Of the purchased birds five cocks and three 
hens still remain, the rest of the flock, about sixty altogether, being 
made up of homing birds from Woburn and young bred in the aviary. 
As is usual, the non-homing foundation birds have not given a par- 
ticularly good account of themselves and of those that remain only 
a cock and a hen go in and out of the aviary with any regularity, 
the remainder behaving as “‘ non-exits ’’, i.e. birds which do not go 
out at all. I am finding also that for flying at liberty the modern 
show type of budgerigar is not so good as a more slender, active, long- 
winged bird which would not satisfy the judges. The show budgerigar 
is not only apt to be slow-witted, but also slow in flight and, if it should 
go out, is more liable to fall a prey to Sparrowhawks which in this 
district are- very abundant. 

As at the beginning of the season I had more cocks than hens in the 
aviary, I sent down some spare homing hens from Woburn, intending 
to have two breeding teams in succession. The reason for this was that 
I had discovered that on no account must the “* breeding atmosphere ”’ 
of an aviary be upset by returning to the “ resting’ aviary, in the 
middle of the summer, all hens that have reared two broods, in order 
to prevent overbreeding. I had hoped to turn half the hens from the 
resting aviary into the liberty aviary about 15th February, and the 
remainder at the end of June when the first lot were returned to the 
resting aviary after rearing two broods. The plan, however, did not 
work out very satisfactorily either here or at Woburn as, although 
the majority of the unmated cocks did not interfere unduly with the 
breeding pairs, a few were very troublesome. In order to secure the 
double aim of maintaining the breeding atmosphere in the aviary until 
autumn while at the same time preventing individual pairs from 
overworking themselves, I have now limited, in the case of the adult 
birds, not the number of broods but the number of eggs they are 
aliowed to hatch, and this plan promises to work extremely well. 
Those pairs which have reared two full broods are only allowed 
to hatch a couple of eggs in any subsequent clutches they may lay 
before the end of the season. The rearing of two young is not a serious 
strain on any hen budgerigar who has a mate to help her. Indeed, 
I think she keeps just as healthy and happy when so engaged as when 
condemned to a life of unnatural boredom in the hens’ resting aviary. 
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Seeing that things were not going too well on the ‘‘ double-shift ”’ 
plan, I decided to take the risk, in mid-May, of adding to the breeding 
and liberty aviary nearly all the hens left in the resting aviary. Usually 
it is inadvisable to introduce new hens where others are breeding, as 
fighting and disturbance are very likely, but in this case fortunately 
the new hens, most of which were in heavy moult when put in caused 
no serious trouble. This, however, can hardly be said to have been 
due to the fact that, being in moult, they were not in breeding condition 
for, as always happens if you put moulting, albeit healthy hens in an 
aviary where breeding is going on, they immediately stopped moulting 
and started to take an interest in the nest-boxes, laying but very 
little later than those which are not in moult. It is, of course, well 
known that budgerigars, like other birds which nest in colonies, are, 
for some strange reason quite unconnected with physical health, 
much stimulated to nest by the presence of companions. My own 
view is that a hen budgerigar who would be slow to nest if kept in 
an aviary alone with her mate, goes to nest readily in an aviary con- 
taining other hens, not because she likes her female companions, but 
rather for the opposite reason. Her greatest joy in life is to own a nest 
which she knows another hen wants or, failing that, one so near to the 
nest of the other hen that she is aware that her proximity will cause 
the latter acute annoyance ! This spirit in hen budgerigars is indeed 
somewhat akin to that of members of the British public who will 
always co-operate together much more loyally and effectively if 
inspired by hatred to a common enemy than they can ever be persuaded 
to do from the more Christian motive of love of their fellows ! 

When I first came to Devonshire in the middle of May the actual 
display of birds at liberty was a little disappointing. This was partly 
due to the fact that this year, like last, the first round of eggs had 
hatched rather badly, eight pairs producing only sixteen young birds. 
A further cause of trouble was a particularly objectionable Sparrow- 
hawk which had been visiting the aviary very regularly and might 
have taken one or two of the young birds and driven others away. 
Normally a Sparrowhawk has considerable difficulty in capturing 
an adult budgerigar, which is too swift and wary, but it will take 
young ones not long out of the nest in addition to upsetting the nerves 
of the whole aviary. In this particular instance the hawk’s visits 
had turned practically all the old breeding birds into non-exits as, 
discovering that the aviary and its shelter were a safe refuge, they made 
up their minds not to leave them, only the venturesome young birds 
continuing to fly in and out freely. Although we were never able to 
shoot it, the hawk discontinued its visits from the time I arrived and 
I set myself to making preparations for discouraging it or ending 
its career should it feel tempted to return. One quite useful method of 
discouragement is an effective scarecrow properly clothed, constructed, 
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and managed. The usual coat and hat on a stick left always in the same 
place are quite useless and even the shyest birds soon ignore them. 
To be of any real value a scarecrow must be decently dressed (!) ; 
its raiment, preferably showy, should be changed from time to time, 
as also, at fairly frequent intervals, should be its location, so that 
birds never come to accept it as an unvarying feature in the landscape. 
Most important of all is it that its face should have a pleasingly or 
unpleasingly human expression, for it is this particular feature which, 
more than any other, attracts the attention of birds and creates 
alarm. 

With regard to methods of destroying the hawk, the gun is, of 
course, useful if the hawk’s visits will only coincide with the periods 
which someone can devote to waiting for it. The only two effective 
hawk traps I know of are the pole-trap which is illegal, cruel, and 
likely to catch the wrong bird ; and the box-trap, on the model of 
what used to be known as Black’s hawk-trap. This consists of a kind of 
large box of wire netting on a wooden frame. It has a false bottom 
divided from the upper part with wire netting and an open lid or top 
connected with a strong spring and a kind of perch inside the trap. 
In the bottom of the trap live sparrows are placed, in endeavouring 
to reach which by jumping on to an interior perch the hawk dislodges 
it and causes the spring to operate, bringing down the roof of the trap 
and leaving it a prisoner. The chief objection to a trap of this kind 
is that it is rather hard on the “ bait’’, for Passer domesticus resents 
confinement so much more than other finch-like species that even I, 
who dislike him intensely, do not care to subject him to it for any length 
of time. In order to retain the advantages of the box-type of hawk- 
trap while eliminating the objections, I have invented an arrange- 
ment which, for its upper portion, has all the normal features, while the 
lower one consists of a roomy flight cage, or miniature aviary flight 
communicating with a comfortable shelter. In this small aviary 
I have put some Roller canaries which are very happy and contented 
in what are, for their kind, palatial quarters and which, should the 
hawk attempt an assault upon them cannot, of course, receive any 
injury. 

The second round of young budgerigars which have now been 
flying for some weeks have provided an extremely lovely show as 
among them are some very attractive colours—opaline blues, lutinos, 
lemons, and rainbows. A lady visitor seeing them described it as 
‘just like fairyland’’, a rather apt simile, for there is something 
close to Nature and yet unique and “ unnatural ”’ in its dainty beauty, 
in the spectacle at liberty of a small flock of graceful little birds, all 
of the same species yet of quite different and brilliant colours. 
Budgerigars, especially young birds a few weeks out of the nest, are 
particularly delightful in flight as they circle round and round like 
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domestic pigeons and frequently sweep by within a few feet of the 
observer. Those which are fully adult also, of course, make their 
contribution but, being less frisky and playful than the young and 
much taken up with domestic duties, they fly less frequently and 
continually, indulging for the most part in an early morning con- 
stitutional before returning to the aviary for the family duties of the 
day. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF EYE-DISEASE 
By P. H. Hastincs (Portsmouth, England) 


Having recently rejoined the Avicultural Society, I was very 
interested in the article by Dr. F. B. Lake on the Parrakeet Eye Disease. 
It appears to me by the description of the symptoms and drawings, 
identical with the condition found in a great number of freshly imported 
birds, especially insectivorous species. 

For over thirty years I have been an importer of livestock from the 
tropics, specializing more in the insectivorous species than seed- 
eaters. During this period I would say that probably several thousands 
of birds have arrived with the disease in various stages. ‘The Starling 
group appears to have a very large percentage with this complaint and 
another species in which it seems prevalent is the Pekin Robin. 

In my early days it was my general practice, and I believe of other 
importers, painlessly to destroy the badly affected birds as no cure was 
known. However, about 1928 the manufacturing chemists with whom I 
was dealing for essential food ingredients, forwarded to me a copy of the 
book entitled The Survey of Vitamins, published by H.M. Medical 
Research Council in which there was an illustration of a rat suffering 
from this eye complaint and described as follows :-— 

The first symptom observed is a swelling of the eyelids which is 
followed by an inflamed condition of the conjunctiva. Hamorrhagic 
and purulent discharges follow: the cornea becomes affected and 
ultimately blindness results. This seemed to me to be identical with 
the conditions I had observed in birds, and in this and subsequent 
publications, the disease is called Xerohthalmia and is proved beyond 
doubt to be the result of malnutrition, particularly and most conclu- 
sively in the lack of Vitamin A in the diet. 

On the very day I read this paragraph, I received a rather large 
consignment of Starlings, and in the Spreo species particularly there were 
several very bad cases, and others with a more mild condition. I 
decided to put the information to a practical test. I isolated three 
cases which had very swollen eyes, almost as large as garden peas, 
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birds which in the normal way I would have destroyed at once. 
At about 4 p.m. I gave each bird three drops of best cod liver oil 
direct into the throat, and by about 8 p.m. there was a marked improve- 
ment in that the irritation seemed to have subsided, the birds dis- 
continuing to rub their heads on the perch. I gave another three 
drops to each bird at about 10 p.m. that evening. The next morning, 
being very anxious to note improvement if any, I got up at 7 a.m., and 
went straight to the birdhouse. I was simply astounded at the result, 
all swelling had disappeared, the eyes were bright and full and there 
was no sign of the complaint other than the bareness around the 
eyes, caused by the continual rubbing. 

Since then, as stated, I have had innumerable cases and in one 
particular consignment of Pekins I had about a hundred suffering 
with the complaint in various degrees, the worst I treated with a few 
drops into the beak, and the more mild cases were rapidly cured by 
normal feeding. In my whole experience since that first example 
of the cure, I cannot recall a single failure. In more recent years 
I have used Halibut Oil, as it is more potent, and a couple of drops into 
the beak will cure or rapidly cause a change for the better, the com- 
plete cure following with normal feeding with nutritious food. The 
rapid recovery of serious cases after the treatment has never failed to 
intrigue me. 

In 1932 I wrote about this disease in the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE 
and as a result of my article I was called in to the Hundridge 
Game Farm, at Hambledon, to treat seven pheasants which had the 
complaint. I gave a pen-filler to each bird direct into the beak. I 
was phoned the next day and informed that all birds were normal 
again and was thanked profusely. 

I have also found this disease in mammals and quite recently I was 
asked to call at a neighbours to treat a young greyhound of fourteen 
weeks. It was explained to me that the dog had, it seemed, knocked 
its head and there was a great swelling ; it had been taken to a vet 
and some lotion was given for bathing the swelling. I went along 
and directly I saw the condition I said, malnutrition. They looked 
askance, being kindly folk, and said they were feeding as instructed 
by the breeder. The left eye was completely closed, the head on that 
side being twice as large as it should be, the right eye was not so badly 
affected, and the skin around the left eye bare of fur by continual 
rubbing. I gave the dog three Halibut Oil capsules at 8 p.m., and 
left two more for the owner to give before retiring. As in the case of 
the birds, recovery was phenomenal, the next morning there being no 
sign of any disease, swelling wholly disappeared and the puppy lively 
and skipping about in play. Other than the general thinness of the 
puppy and the bareness around the eye, no one would have ever 
believed it was in such a state the previous evening. 
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It does not appear that Dr. Lake has treated this condition in 
parrakeets as a vitamin deficiency disease. Should he have the oppor- 
tunity of experimenting further, perhaps he will consider the treatment 
I have described. If any of our members have birds with such con- 
ditions, I would be pleased to endeavour to cure them, but I feel sure 
that if the treatment given above is carried out by any fancier, a cure 
will be effected and the chance of prolonged and painful suffering 
prevented. 

I trust the information given will be instrumental in saving many 
birds the painful suffering caused by this affliction. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CAPTIVE LANCEOLATED 
JAYS 
By Derek Goopwin (Virginia Water, Surrey, England) 


It was by merest chance that I first acquired this most delightful 
species. I was visiting a bird-dealer’s in order to purchase some 
Glossy Starlings on behalf of a friend and whilst there could not 
refrain from looking round at his wares. Three Lanceolated Jays 
(Garrulus lanceolatus) at once attracted my attention. Two were 
sharing a cage and looking rather dejected, the third, caged alone, was 
in still worse plight, having one foot swollen to the size of a small 
crab-apple. On inquiry I was told that the latter would be sold to 
street traders who, so I gathered, make a weekly round of animal 
dealers and buy up cheap all the birds, puppies, etc., that are likely 
to die, for sale in the street markets on Sunday. As the dealer honestly 
admitted that he would only get a pound for the sick bird I paid over 
this sum and took it away, thinking that at least it would now be able 
to die unharassed. 

Arrived home the crippled Jay ate mealworms eagerly and its death 
appeared less certain. I at once became the prey of conflicting impulses. 
On the one hand I had little cash and little spare aviary space (although 
shortly the loss of two young Magpies which joined up with a wild 
family and went off with them partly solved the latter problem), 
and so it would be folly to get more birds. On the other hand, would 
it not be cruel to keep the one Jay in solitude ? and how much could 
I expect to learn of its behaviour from a solitary bird? Personal 
inclination thus rallied both science and sentiment to its aid, as it so 
often does, and the result was a foregone conclusion. The dealer 
agreed to sell the other two Jays for six pounds, in view of their poor 
condition, and even threw in a very excellent wicker travelling cage 
in which he dispatched them to me. 
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I was pleased to find that although somewhat thin, and in very 
scruffy plumage the two sound Jays did not appear to be sick in 
any way. I gave them plenty of mealworms, dug up a few cockchafer 
grubs for them on most days, added vitamin supplements to their soft- 
food (wholemeal sop), and gave them rather more meat than I would 
otherwise give a Jay. On this regime they soon showed vast improve- 
ment, although it was not until after the moult that they came into 
their full beauty of perfect plumage. It was early May when I got 
these birds. The crippled specimen became dominant over the other 
two and soon showed much improvement and its swollen foot went 
back to normal size, although incapable of use except as a “‘ peg-leg ”’. 
Actually, however, this would appear to have been just a dormant 
stage of the trouble afflicting it, as it died only fifteen months later. 

In August, when the Jays were in moult, I acquired two more. 
These were picked out from six that a dealer had in a small outdoor 
aviary. Until that time I had had only a vague idea of the sex of my 
three birds but when the two newcomers were put in the aviary they 
at once took precedence over the original occupants, thus leading 
me to suspect, as later proved correct, that they were two cocks and 
the others all hens. They were colour-ringed and afterwards became 
known thereby : Green male, Yellow male, Red female, White female, 
and the Crippled hen. In December I acquired a sixth bird, which 
was given a blue ring and also turned out to be a hen. 

Since nothing very exciting happened in the winter months I may 
here digress to give a brief description of this splendid bird for the 
benefit of those who do not know it. It is a smaller and more slightly 
built bird than our common Jay (Garrulus glandarius) with a pro- 
portionately longer tail and crest. It is a little larger than a Blue 
Jay (Cyanocitta cristata) and with rather similar pattern on wings 
and tail. The general body colour is a soft pinkish grey. The head and 
crest are black, the lanceolate throat feathers are white with black 
bases, those of the lower throat being black with white shaft-streaks, 
and those of the upper breast steel grey with white shaft-streaks. 
The wings and tail (when at rest) show mainly a soft, delicate blue, 
barred with black, the tail feathers and secondaries have black sub- 
terminal bands and broad white tips, and there is a white patch on the 
wing coverts. The bill is an odd greenish grey and the eyes dark 
brown. In its gait and skilful flight among branches this bird possibly 
excels our Common Jay in agility. When in good condition its 
plumage has a wonderful bloom comparable to that on a ripe plum 
or a really fit Java Sparrow (Padda orizivora). It may indeed be said 
of it, as Goldsmith said of the Swan, that ‘“* The eye wanders over it 
with insatiable pleasure and every part takes on a new grace with each 
new movement ”’. 

In its call-notes this species clearly shows its close relationship 
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to the Common Jay, the majority of its utterances being similar in 
sound and meaning. It is also an excellent and habitual mimic, 
and its soft warbling sub-song is composed largely of copied notes, 
as is the case with our bird. I have dealt elsewhere (Goodwin, 1952) 
more fully with a comparison of the voice and display of the two species. 

By March the two male Jays, Green and Yellow, were giving their 
soft warbling sub-songs very frequently, and beginning also to indulge 
in somewhat louder mimicry. They uttered all sorts of bubbling, 
whistling, and mewing notes, some of them possibly imitations of various 
wild birds in their native Himalayas, although some, such as the calls 
of the Golden Pheasant, human whistling, and the whining bark of the 
next-door spaniel, had clearly been learnt since their capture. The 
females gave some whispering sub-song, but no loud and definite 
mimicry was established as coming from them. On 2nd March 
Green escaped, dashed off between the house and an outbuilding, 
and vanished somewhere in the front garden. I spent a fruitless and 
despairing few minutes vainly looking for him in near-by trees, but on 
returning to the aviary I found he had preceded me and was flying 
round trying to get back in. Needless to say I co-operated with his 
endeavours and he was soon safely under lock and key again. 

Courtship-feeding was first seen on 23rd March, when Yellow fed 
the Crippled hen and Green fed White. From then on it was frequent 
and usually initiated by the male. He would take some food, prepare 
it for swallowing, then, holding it in his throat, would commence to 
give the food-offering note—a long-drawn, husky version of the usual 
mewing appeal-call—and approach the female. She would usually 
respond before taking the food, by displaying with head held up and 
making little sideways movements, uttering soft ‘“* chip-chip-chip ”’ 
notes. This display, which is also often given by the male before or 
after courtship-feeding, is essentially of a placatory or appeasing nature. 
It can be considered as, in a sense, the opposite of the male’s typical 
display, in which he erects his crest and most of the body-feathers and 
presents himself laterally, reaching forward on his perch and uttering 
a “ display-phrase ’’ which may consist of copied sounds. This display 
is used both towards the mate and towards rivals, and in the latter 
context is threatening in character. In the Common Jay both sexes 
use this display, but in the Lanceolated Jay I have only rarely seen it— 
at low intensity—given by a female. 

From the end of March on the two male birds displayed extremely 
frequently, chiefly to each other, perching a foot apart and each 
making himself look as imposing as possible in an unsuccessful attempt 
to overawe his rival. It was noticeable that although Green still 
gave way to the dominant male Yellow at bath or food dish, yet 
when they were both in displaying mood he refused to be intimidated by 
him. When displaying the males usually uttered a soft, piping, 
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1.— Male in full intensity lateral display. 


2a and 2b.—Different versions of 
the chin-up display. 
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3.— Male feeding female, who is NS 
begging in juvenile manner. . \ 
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sibilant “* Tsee-tsee-tsee-up ! ’’ sometimes a loud, husky mewing note 
(probably homologous with the hissing sounds that male Common 
Jays usually incorporate in their display-phrases), and occasionally 
the “‘ Kraah ”’ note, or copied sounds. On one occasion when Yellow 
was in a state of intense angry excitement he displayed at Green 
screeching out a loud imitation of the “ crow” of a cock Golden 
Pheasant. Green, as if not to be outdone, displayed back at him, 
barking loudly (imitation of a dog) as he did so. 

On 17th April I separated the two pairs (the odd hens had been 
removed previously) and placed Green and White in an open aviary 
about 40 feet by 20, leaving Yellow and the Crippled hen in a smaller 
aviary about 28 by 9, with a shelter shed about 5 by 5 attached. 
Once the birds were separated the males displayed much less often 
and less intensely. 

Within a couple of days I noticed that Green and his mate were 
taking much interest in the upper branches of a small apple tree which 
had been cut off and placed in a slanting position in one corner of 
the aviary. At 7 p.m. I fixed some wire netting in a fork about 7 feet 
high in such a way that a bowl-shaped support was formed. The male 
soon came back to the tree. Hopping about the branches he came on 
the artificial nest-site. He at once entered it, turning round and 
giving the soft chirruping notes. The hen flew to him, and perched 
on the edge, they chirruped and gave the “‘ chin-up ” display together. 
Green picked up and dropped nesting material shortly after, but he 
did not carry any to the nest-site till the following day. Thereafter 
he did some building each day. He appeared to have great difficulty 
in selecting suitable material. In a wild state this species is said to line 
its nest with the long black rhizoids of a fungus (Whistler, 1928) and 
although my birds finally achieved a beautiful nest from twigs, heather 
stems, rootlets, and coconut fibre the male at any rate would discard 
numberless pieces of material before finding one that suited him. For 
a long time little tangible result seemed to accrue from his efforts, 
but on the goth April much more solid work was evidently done on 
the nest and it looked near completion. I suspect that the female did 
some building, as on the morning of 3rd May I found her on the nest 
at 7.40 a.m. She soon flew off, collected some fibres from the ground, 
flew to the nest-site, but seeing me looking flew off again. Otherwise 
she was never seen either with building material or at the nest during 
its construction. She gave the impression of being utterly disinterested 
in the male’s building efforts, but if I went near the nest and looked 
at it she would “ give the game away ” by flying up to perch a foot or 
so away and screaming angrily at me. It was noticeable that when not 
building the male also kept away from the nest, although previous to its 
commencement both birds had been constantly in the tree that held it. 
From 3rd May the hen began to beg like a young bird, uttering the 
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juvenile version of the appeal call and (sometimes) fluttering her 
wings. She begged constantly, giving her pleading “ childish ” 
cry every twenty seconds or so, even continuing to do so when she was 
actually eating. Her mate was not thereby moved to feed her any more 
frequently than he had been doing for the past three weeks. 

She went on the nest at about 6.15 a.m. on 5th May, and was 
still sitting when I left home at 7.45, but when I got back in the evening 
she was off the nest, which was empty. Next morning she again went 
on the nest. No eggs had been laid at 7.45 that morning when, unable 
to bear the suspense, I put her off the nest and felt in it. Presumably 
she laid later that morning, however, as she was sitting when I got 
home that evening and at 7 p.m. on 7th May there were two eggs in 
nest. Two more followed at daily intervals. The eggs were of no par- 
ticularly beauty, being merely small editions of the eggs of the Common 
Jay in appearance. 

For some days I was torn between a rational assumption that “ the 
Powers that be ’’ would never vouchsafe to me the luck to be the first 
person to breed this species, and an irrational optimism that I should 
in fact succeed in so doing. As day followed day and all seemed well, 
wild hopes began to get the upper hand of cold reason as, luckily 
for human peace of mind, they commonly do. The female sat on the 
nest continuously from the time the first egg was laid. She came off 
several times daily for periods of up to ten minutes—but usually 
much less—to exercise, bathe, and preen herself. The male fed her 
both on and off the nest, she received the food with juvenile notes and 
wing-flutterings. Often she would leave the nest immediately after 
having taken food from the male and whilst he was still at the nest. 
When this happened he never stayed to guard, much less to cover the 
eggs, but at once flew off after his mate. 

On the fourteenth morning from the laying of the last egg I felt 
it must be a case of “‘ any moment now ”’. I was well prepared for the 
hoped-for happy events. I had a large stock of mealworms that had 
been fed, if not on the fat of the land at least in part on the fat of 
the sea (food treated with C.L.O.), and had also bought a supply of 
Kentish Glory caterpillars, the entomological dealers having had no 
cheaper and more mundane species for sale at that time. I may 
say I am well aware of the danger of presuming on the kindness of 
Fate, but when young birds are on the way one cannot abide by the 
wise adage “ not to fill one’s jar with water till one has caught a fish ”’. 
On that morning I gave Green some insects and watched carefuily when 
he fed White with them. She accepted them as usual, and did not look 
beneath her before swallowing them, so I gathered that even though the 
eggs might be chipped it was not likely that any were yet hatched. 

When I returned that evening the first thing I noticed was White 
off the nest. My heart sank. I guessed instantly what had happened. 
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Then I tried to believe that she was only off for exercise, she would 
soon go back. Needless to say she did nothing of the kind, and the 
nest, on inspection, proved to be empty, and clean as the proverbial 
whistle. 

Presumably the birds, or more probably only the female, had eaten 
the hatching eggs, or new-hatched young. This behaviour is known 
to happen not rarely with insect-eating birds in captivity and I have 
strong grounds for suspecting that it may occasionally occur in the wild. 
It is due not I think to the bird’s reproductive urge suddenly dying 
away (which would result in the nestlings being treated as any other 
small creature), but rather to a hypertrophy or perversion of the 
strong instinct which such birds show to keep the nest clean by eating 
all extraneous objects (eggshells, faeces, fallen leaves, etc.), that appear 
in it. Probably this only happens when some disturbing influence has 
upset the sitting bird. In the case of these Jays there was a loud and 
noisy party in the adjoining garden on the fateful day and this may have 
disturbed them. 

The behaviour of the pair that evening showed that they were in 
some mental stress. Both, but especially the male, kept returning to 
the nest and looking into it as if they could not convince themselves 
that it was really empty. When I went near the nest the female came 
dashing up and scolded at me just as she had before. Quite clearly she 
did not in any way correlate her eating of the eggs with their mysterious 
disappearance ! She begged constantly to her mate, but Green, 
instead of feeding her, snapped at her angrily and sometimes even 
attacked her. This was not, of course, because he thought that she was 
responsible for the loss of the eggs (as no doubt she was) but simply 
that his bereavement had put him in an aggressive mood, and it needed 
only slight stimulus for him to vent his feelings on his mate in default 
of any other victim. Homologous behaviour in other bipeds is, of 
course, not uncommon. 

Next morning the pair had got over their loss and the male was once 
more feeding his mate solicitously. He was still in breeding condition 
and within a few days was building a second nest in a basket fixed in a 
tree at the opposite end of the aviary. White, to my dismay, showed 
no interest whatever in the new nest. She ceased to beg in juvenile 
manner and showed less enthusiasm for courtship-feeding. A day or 
two later, as she was preening, a tail feather came away in her bill. 
She held it for a second or two with that puzzled ‘“‘ Good God ! am 
I falling to pieces?” expression which Jays often show when this 
happens, and I knew that all chance of her breeding again that year 
was gone. 

Whilst all this had been going on Yellow and his mate the Crippled 
hen had, up to a point, shown similar behaviour. This female never 
showed the slightest signs of wishing to nest but she had commenced 
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to beg in juvenile manner at the same time as White had done. Although 
this begging coincided with the breeding season I think it may not 
have been caused by the reproductive drive. This bird gradually 
wasted away until she died in August and it seems possible that her 
illness induced in her a similar psychological mood of ‘‘ dependence ”’ 
to that normally aroused in an incubating female. Infantile behaviour 
(or perhaps one should rather say behaviour that is normally shown 
most strongly in infancy) by adult animals that are in a weak state 
through hunger or sickness is not infrequent, one need look no further 
than man and the domestic Pigeon to see examples of it. The male 
Yellow frequently carried nesting material about the aviary and 
deposited some of it in an artificial site inside the shelter, where 
perhaps he would have nested had his mate shown a reciprocal interest. 
I must confess that I made very few observations on the two females 
Blue and Red during this time, so I am not sure if they showed any 
breeding behaviour. They certainly did not pair together. 

On 1oth June, in the early evening, I put the other four birds into 
the large aviary with Green and White. These two showed some 
aggression towards the newcomers, displaying at them and attacking 
them, but they were not systematic or persistent about it and soon 
ceased to do so. Next morning Yellow displayed near Green’s first 
nest-site, and the female Blue, who was near, at once responded 
with the chin-up display. Green, observing this, flew up, drove off 


Yellow, and went into display himself. Blue, acting on the proverb 
about the brave and the fair, then displayed submissively to him. He 
hopped into the nest site and pecked (? low-intensity building move- 
ment) at a twig. Blue at once showed great excitement, she hopped 
to the edge of the site, gave most intense versions of the chin-up 
display and quivered her tail violently. Green did not respond, how- 
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ever, but remained “true” to his old mate. Within a few weeks 
all were in moult and all hopes of breeding from them that year 
were over. They are now (12th February, 1953) showing signs of 
awakening sexual activity once more, and I live in hope, though 
hardly in expectation, that I shall have better luck with them in 1953. 

So far as one can judge from what has been written about this bird 
its habits in freedom (Ali, 1949 ; Whistler, 1928) would appear to be 
very similar to those of the Common Jay. Its movements are very 
similar and it has the same manner of commonly hopping about with 
the tail slightly raised and the tips of both wings lying on the same side 
of the tail, which gives it a very jaunty appearance. It hides surplus 
food—especially nuts and acorns—in the same way, pushing it into 
the ground and then carefully covering it up or else sticking it into 
some crevice or hole above the ground. It remembers where it has 
hidden its booty and in a wild state probably relies largely on previously 
hidden acorns for its winter food. 
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My Lanceolated Jays are fond of sun-bathing which they do— 
usually on the ground—in the typical passerine manner. The bird 
leans over to one side with feathers fluffed out, crest erect, and com- 
monly with wing and tail on side nearest the sun somewhat spread. 
Bathing, preening, and scratching are also performed in the typical 
passerine manner. At night my birds roost well hidden in the foliage 
of Cupressus trees, or in conifer branches fixed in the aviary. They go 
to roost early (unless some alarm or excitement at the normal roosting 
time inhibits them from so doing) whilst it is still perfectly light and 
once on their roosting perches do not come off again that evening 
unless greatly disturbed. Even giving mealworms to a companion 
still up will seldom induce a roosting bird to come out, although 
if in such a case it is deliberately driven out it will at once commence to 
feed readily. Doubtless this behaviour has protective value in the wild 
state by rendering the roosting bird less liable to be discovered by owls 
or other crepuscular or nocturnal enemies. 

In captivity I have found this bird as hardy and easy to cater for 
as the Common Jay. Many bird-keepers, scientists and laymen alike, 
seem to find difficulty in keeping Jays in good condition. Primarily 
I think this is because they often try to feed them on horrible mixtures 
of ground-up dog biscuit, eked out with lumps of horsemeat, and with 
the addition of chopped-up root vegetables more suitable for cows 
than for corvids. Such a diet may suit Crows and Ravens (at any rate 
in zoos where they obtain all sorts of extras from the public) fairly well, 
but I have never known a Jay to thrive on such a regime. For these 
birds a variety of foods is necessary (though no doubt if their exact 
food requirements were fully known a suitable artificial food could be 
concocted). Acorns, which are appreciated just as much when 
sprouting as when fresh, form an excellent staple as long as they can be 
obtained, and with a little trouble the Jay-keeper should be able to lay 
in a stock in autumn to last him till February or March. At other times 
wholemeal sop, dry wholemeal bread, chestnuts, peanuts, etc., can 
make up the bulk of the food (and should be used to vary it even 
when acorns are plentiful). This should be varied with any insects 
obtainable, small pieces of meat (horse or otherwise, cooked or raw), 
cooked (scrambled) egg, and cheese. ‘These extras are best fed by hand 
and only as much as the birds will swallow on the spot, as owing to the 
amount of dirt that will adhere to them it is not desirable that they 
should be hidden for future consumption which they otherwise will 
be. For the oft maligned mealworm I have nothing but praise. 
Doubtless if they are inadequately fed they do not contain sufficient 
vitamins, but I cannot help thinking that much of the objection to 
them arises from that puritan streak that makes some people think 
that anything that a creature—be it man or bird—obviously delights 
in must be bad for it. I try to give all my Jays a feed of mealworms 
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6.—Active bird in warm weather. 

A similar sleeking down of 

the plumage is shown in 
uninhibited fear. 


7.—Sun-bathing postures, side and front views. 


5-—Active bird in cold weather. 

Note slightly spread wing 

showing first and second 
primaries. 
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at least once or twice a week—more often when they are moulting 
and if I were wealthier I would certainly give them a larger supply of 
these insects. Among the many wild insects that Jays relish may be 
mentioned cockchafers which, during the few May-days that they are 
on the wing, may be caught in numbers clinging about the street 
lamps after dark. Lay observers of the aviculturist capturing them 
are, however, apt to think that he is either mad, drunk, or attempting 
to sabotage the lighting system. Jays are fond of fruit, oranges and 
apples are best liked and cheapest, they do not like soft fruits enough 
to warrant the price, although if one grows one’s own they can be 
given. Elderberries are the only wild fruit they seem keen on. Needless 
to say one must use one’s intelligence in feeding, add vitamin supple- 
ments to the soft food if considered necessary and allow plenty of 
animal food to growing young birds (these cannot at first digest nuts or 
acorns) and recently purchased adults that are thin and run down. 
Leafmould (the top surface layer from woodland) makes an excellent 
floor covering for Jays and gives them ample scope for food burying. 
In large aviaries natural turf looks nice, but is apt to grow so long that 
the Jays will seldom descend into it. I sprinkle plenty of powdered lime 
about before putting down fresh leafmould, and put lime frequently 
under roosting perches and elsewhere where the ground is likely to be 
much fouled. 

Plenty of fresh water for bathing and drinking must always be 
available. Anting is another instinctive impulse which should be 
catered for, though few aviculturists give their birds the opportunity 
to indulge it. A sack of wood-ants (just shovel nest, ants, and all into 
a sack) tipped out on the floor of the aviary every three weeks or so in 
summer will provide a most interesting spectacle for their owner as 
well as gratifying the birds. It is of interest that the Lanceolated Jay 
acts in the usual manner, picking up the ants in its bill and bringing 
forward one wing at a time, whereas the Common Jay brings forward 
both wings at a time with a peculiar shuddering movement, spreads 
them widely with the primaries brushing the ground and does not pick 
up ants in its bill, although it makes head movements that look at a 
distance as if it is doing so. 

Note.—The sketches illustrating this article are only intended to 
give a general idea of some characteristic postures. No attempt has 
been made at accuracy of fine detail. The discerning will, for instance, 
note a regrettable discrepancy in the number of tail bars in the 
different drawings, and if they want to know how many the bird in 
fact possesses I fear they must visit their nearest museum and look 
at a stuffed one ! 
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4-— Male nest-building. 
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AN INCIDENT CONCERNING THE PERUVIAN 
TORRENT DUCK 


By STANTON Puitutrs (Long Beach, California, U.S.A.) 


A correct interpretation of the actions of any waterfowl as little 
known as the Peruvian Torrent Duck is difficult. This is particularly 
true when the bird involved demonstrates an apparently large variety 
of behaviour patterns. With this in mind I submit the following 
observation :— 


It was originally my intention in going to Peru to capture and keep 
in captivity the Peruvian Torrent Duck. In pursuit of this end a group 
was formed in Lima consisting of Dr. Ortiz de la Puente, Director of 
the birds and mammals section of the Javier Prado Museum of Natural 
History; Mr. Luis Riva, engineer and amateur ornithologist ; 
and myself. 

Reaching Yacca, a hacienda at 2,500 metres on the Rio Canete, 
we established camp. ‘The river was swollen as are most Andean 
streams during the month of January and, since this made the use of 
our nets impracticable, we contented ourselves with whatever observa- 
tions were possible. Mr. Riva and I were walking on a small hill 
downstream when, at a distance of approximately 500 feet before us, 
we saw a mature drake poised motionless on a jutting midstream 
rock. We seated ourselves, focused binoculars, and waited. With 
great dignity it bowed deeply, at the same time pushing the tip 
of its tail upward to a height exceeding that of its vertically extended 
neck and head. ‘The entire action appeared to be pendulum-like 
with the feet serving as inverted fulcrums. After each such four 
or five second performance, it would resume its usual stance which 
was marked only by an occasional turn of the head. It would then 
advance 6 to 12 inches and perform again. With about fifteen of these 
completed it had reached the end of the rock and abruptly flew cross- 
stream into the less torrential side waters. Here it disappeared. 

Our temptation to believe that we were the objects of the display 
was somewhat dispelled when, after arriving within 50 feet of the rock, 
we discovered a mature female standing on a portion of the rock 
where our original point of observation made such discovery impossible. 
We observed her for about ten minutes and, although she could see 
our every movement, she gave no sign of fear. She finally and leisurely 
slipped into the water and floated downstream. 

The stimulating agent for the drake’s conduct could be anything, 
of course, including the aforementioned female, ourselves, a twig 
in the throat, or maybe another female. It was probably the 
latter. 
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THE LOUISE BIRD HALL AT WASSENAAR 
ZOO 


By G. pE GoEDEREN (Amsterdam, Holland) 


In the January-February number of the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE 
I was already able to lift the edge of the curtain concerning the 
Louise Hall, the new birdhouse of Wassenaar Zoo. When this article 
appears the Louise Hall will be open and I would like to take my 
readers for a walk through this new building. 

When entering the birdhouse we are at once confronted with the 
large centre aviaries which are approximately 30 feet long and wide 
and about 14 feet high. All of them are planted with various types 
of vegetation which is gradually changing. The first aviary contains a 
marvellous pair of Lesser Birds of Paradise which in this large enclosure 
can freely use their power of flight. It is a very beautiful sight indeed 
to see these birds, but imagine the sight of half a dozen fully feathered 
Quetzals flying in all their beauty in the tree-tops of the next aviary ! 
Dierenpark ‘‘ Wassenaar’”’ was one of the first zoos that ever had 
Quetzals in its collection, but one must see these beautiful birds here 
in quite natural surroundings fully to grasp their beauty. 

The next centre aviary contains quite a number of species of 
Touracos, among which there are a Senegal Violet Plantain-eater 
(Musophaga violacea), some White-breasted Touracos (Corythaixoides 
leucogaster) (labelled ‘Touraco Gymnoschizorhis personata), and Guinea 
Touracos (Turacus persa). Victoria Crowned Pigeons, together with 
Indian Blue Rollers and Cotton Teal inhabit the next enclosure. 
Knot-willows are the favourite resting-place of the Rollers, in 
their beautiful flight range above the Pigeons and Teal, which are 
chiefly confined to the lower part. A small pond extends into a creek 
in the next aviary, where the vegetation gives the impression of a 
swamp and where various species of Plover-like birds and Rallidae are 
to be seen with various Fruit Pigeons and other colourful birds in the 
tree-tops. ‘Trumpeters, Red-billed Curassows, Piping Crows, and 
various smaller Hornbills are found in the aviaries. Stretching along 
both sides of the birdhouse are forty-eight smaller aviaries, generally 
about 5 feet wide and 10 feet long, in which we find a great number of 
very rare species. There are both the Scarlet Cock-of-the-Rock and 
the normal Cock-of-the-Rock, both in splendid condition, Red (Para- 
disea rubra), Wilson’s (Schlegelia wilsonii), King, and Magnificent Birds 
of Paradise, European Bee-eaters, various ‘Toucans and ‘Toucanets, 
Indian Sunbirds, Humming Birds, numerous Tanagers, and an 
impressive collection of Lories and Lorikeets as well as Australian 
parrakeets. 

It would be too much to give separately the names of all these 
species, but I cannot remember ever having seen a more complete 
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collection. Needless to say that these smaller aviaries are planted 
with various bushes and flowers (except, of course, those that contain 
parrot-like birds), and in doing so the utmost care was taken to 
consider the biological needs of the birds. 

In addition to these larger enclosures approximately forty smaller 
cages are reserved for single birds, most of them parrots. Among them 
Golden Conures, Hawk-headed Parrots, Crimson-breasted Conures 
(Pyrrhura rhodogaster), and Levaillant’s Barbets. 

At the farthest side of the birdhouse the vegetation of the central 
aviaries is gradually replaced by towering rocks containing some large 
aquaria for cold water fish and at the same time concealing a bird 
kitchen and food store. There is also a modern hospital room with 
laboratory. 

The former birdhouse is now being rebuilt and will chiefly contain 
the larger species of parrots, such as the rare Kea (Nestor 
notabilis), Funereal, Gang-gang, Leadbeater’s Cockatoos, Macaws, etc. 


* * * 


PHEASANT KEEPING IN SWAZILAND 
By Major H. R. Henpy (Mbabana, Swaziland, S. Africa) 


I have travelled in most parts of the world, but in my opinion 


Swaziland surpasses them all in climate and scenic beauty. Frost is 
very rare indeed, and though in the summer it inclines to be warm, 
the evenings are always cool. The climate is most suitable for the 
rearing of birds, especially Pheasants. Of these I have a large collec- 
tion, amounting at the present time to twenty species. These include 
Monals, Brown and Blue Eared Manchurians, Versicolors, Germain’s 
Peacocks, Blacknecks, Mongolians, Chinese, Melanistic Mutants, 
Whites, Goldens, Silvers, Lady Ambherst’s, Elliot’s, Cheers, Nepal 
Kaleegs, Swinhoes, Siamese Firebacks, and Reeves’s. I should very 
much like to have Tragopans and other species of Firebacks. _ 
To look after my Pheasants and other birds which I shall mention 
later, I have five native boys under an Induna or headboy, and it is 
a constant daily task to supervise them and keep things clean and 
sanitary. I must, however, go at least once a month to Johannesburg 
which is 235 miles away where is my business and where I must stay 
for periods ranging from a few days to two weeks. On account of 
these necessary absences I have at times lost valuable stock. Without 
my business, however, I could not afford what in South Africa is an 
expensive hobby. It has the added advantage that it prevents me 
growing old too quickly. I do not know what I would do without it, 
and one of my greatest joys is to receive letters from different parts 
of the world where I have written to for rare birds, from Singapore, 
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for instance, whence may come the fabulous Argus Pheasant. Yet 
when I return from Johannesburg I invariably find I have lost birds 
due to the inability of the native boys ever to discern signs of sickness 
or that a bird is off its feed. 

Once a week every pen and house, and I have over a hundred, is 
sprayed with D.D.T., and every day without exception every pen 
is raked and cleaned of all manure and stale food. During the breeding 
season I employ a small boy or Unfaam to do nothing else but walk 
round all the pens and collect the eggs, for egg-eating can become 
a serious habit, and this is the only way I know to prevent it. Every 
egg is marked with the number of the pen and the date, and is then 
stamped with the name of the species of Pheasant. To hatch these 
eggs I have built two large circular pens, each containing twelve 
smaller pens, each consisting of a small house and run. I put the 
broodies in these smaller pens for a couple of nights to make sure 
they want to sit, and I then place the Pheasant eggs under them. 
I use as broodies White Silkies, Light Sussex, and good old Kaffir 
hens, which are always going broody, and which are of all colours, 
shapes, and sizes, having been bred by the natives for many genera- 
tions. I make sure they are free of any disease. 

A complete record is kept of all the eggs under each hen, and the 
day they are due to hatch out. The moment the chicks are hatched, 
they are whisked away to brooders, all of which have an enclosed 
outdoor run. These brooders are paraffin-heated, as the electric 
supply here is uncertain, especially during the severe lightning storms 
which we have. At the height of the breeding season I have as many 
as forty or fifty hens sitting at one time. The overflow from the 
round pens is accommodated in nests specially built in a large room. 

Feeding presents a problem. We have no balanced ration especially 
made by manufacturers for Pheasants. We can obtain a balanced 
ration for poultry, but it does not contain ingredients essential for 
Pheasants. Fortunately, however, my property is surrounded by 
hundreds of ant heaps, so I can give my newly-born chicks plenty 
of ants and their eggs. They just eat these by the thousand, and 
thrive wonderfully, and this is all they eat for the first few days. They 
always have biscuit meal mixed with raw liver, calcium, Vetemul 
(Vitamin A and D), egg custard, and the yolk of hard boiled egg. 
In addition they get finely-chopped lettuce. After four weeks I give 
them the balanced poultry chick mash to which I add buck wheat, 
Kaffir corn, wheat, millet, and barley. The ants, however, seem to 
remain their favourite food until they are weaned and placed in the 
larger outdoor pens. 

I pinion most birds at about six weeks old. 

This last season I tried the experiment of selling some Pheasant eggs 
to encourage other breeders in South Africa. Unfortunately it was 
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not an outstanding success due to the rough handling of the packages 
by the postal authorities. The eggs arrived intact, but the airsacs 
seem to have been damaged and consequently few eggs hatched. 

The question might be asked whether in view of the ideal weather 
conditions, birds could not be bred on a large scale for shooting, but 
this has been tried on several occasions only to end in dismal failure. 
This was due for the most part to the many vermin we have in South 
Africa. Meercats, leopards and hawks kill off the young stock before 
they have a chance to become acclimatized. There is also the difficulty 
of obtaining sufficient cover for the birds when they are released. 
The experiment has been tried in the Cape, Natal, and elsewhere 
without success. 

Besides the Pheasants I have a varied collection of other larger 
birds. I have Kenya Crested Cranes, Stanley Cranes, Sarus Cranes, 
Demoiselle and Lilford Cranes, White, Black, and Black-necked 
Swans, Flamingoes, Curassows, and Toucans from Brazil. I have all 
types of Guinea-fowl, including the beautiful Vulturine, which is 
breeding well. ‘Then there is the Secretary Bird which is fed every 
morning with a large juicy rat. The Australian Brush Turkey and 
the Chukar Partridge are also included in my collection, but I have 
not been successful with the latter, and need some new blood. 

I also have African Spurwing, Egyptian, Barnicle, Siberian, Red- 
Breasted, Australian Cereopsis and White-fronted Geese, and I have 
among ducks the European Sheld, the South African Sheld, the rare 
South African Black Duck, Mallards, and, of course, the lovely 
Carolinas and Mandarins. I have, too, Peacocks and a recently 
imported pair of White Peacocks which have already bred. I have 
thus a varied assortment, and undoubtedly the largest and most 
comprehensive collection in South Africa. I cannot say I am 
successful in breeding them all. 

All the birds, with the exception of those in the Pheasant breeding 
pens, are kept in large paddocks which I have landscaped with trees, 
green grass, and where necessary small ponds or dams with running 
water. ‘The many paddocks are so arranged as to harmonize with the 
gardens around my house. There are not a lot of unsightly fences, 
except where absolutely necessary and then these are covered with 
the prolific Grenadilla Vine. Our rainfall is 56 inches, so gardens are 
possible the year round. 

At times, however, when I want to sit quietly and think over my 
past misdeeds, I can sit in a large greenhouse which I recently 
imported from England and look at my begonias and gloxinias, and 
other beautiful hothouse flowers, and through the doorway I can see 
the Cranes dancing their afternoon dances, and when the Sarus 
Cranes start the same antics, one cannot but be amused at the ungainly 
way in which they imitate the graceful Stanley. 
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THE MARQUESS HACHISUKA 

Masauji, eighteenth Marquess Hachisuka, Ph.D., Sc.D., died 
suddenly of a heart ailment on 14th May, 1953, at his home at Atami, 
Japan, at the age of 50. He appeared to be in such good health that 
his untimely demise was quite unexpected. 

Marquess Hachisuka will be greatly missed all over the world. He 
was born and first educated in Japan until, at the age of 19, he came to 
Europe to complete his training in the Western way. The writer can 
remember when he first met him, in Paris in 1922. Prince N. Taka- 
Tsukasa, then staying in France, was to dine at our house on a certain 
day, when he asked if he could bring a young relative of his just 
arrived from Japan. He then introduced Masauji Hachisuka. Under 
the guidance of Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador in London 
and a friend of his father, Vice-President of the Japanese House of 
Peers, he pursued zoological studies at Cambridge University during 
the next five years, finally graduating before he returned to Japan, 
through America in 1927, in company with the writer. The colourful 
welcome given to him by the aristocracy and the officials of Japan, 
headed by his father and his uncle, Prince Tokugawa, the last Shogun, 
still remains vivid in my memory. We later travelled together to Korea 
and China ; he conducted an expedition to the Philippines in 1928-9 
but he soon returned to Europe, where he stayed until 1934. He had 
previously travelled a good deal in Europe and North Africa, and went 
to the Belgian Congo with the late Jean-Marie Derscheid ; he also paid 
a lengthy visit to the King and Queen of Bulgaria. 

During all these years Hachisuka was one of our inner circle of 
European bird-friends. He attended meetings and conventions 
regularly in England, France, and elsewhere. Whilst travelling back 
to Japan through the United States he fell seriously ill at Los Angeles 
and remained there for four years, during which he completely 
recovered. ‘The writer spent several months with him in 1936-7 at 
Pasadena and has never seen him again since. In the course of these 
years spent in California, he had made many close friends there. 

Hachisuka returned to Japan in 1938, on his father’s death, and he 
soon married Chiye Nagamini, of Los Angeles. They had a daughter, 
now being educated in California. 

The war period was difficult for him because of his Western ways 
and friendships. After peace was restored, his wealth greatly diminished, 
he lived quietly at Atami, where he had built a Moorish-styled house 
to his own liking, again surrounded himself with birds, resumed his 
studies, and carried on an assiduous correspondence with his old 
friends in America and in Europe. His unexpectedly early death is 
a great shock to them. 
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Hachisuka was a true lover of birds, live birds in freedom and 
captivity, as well as museum specimens. As an aviculturist he kept 
and raised many species in Japan, particularly pheasants. He collected 
bird skins extensively in the Philippines and elsewhere, and also 
acquired private collections. Most of his early work on birds was done 
in the museum at Tring and in London. 

His publications were very numerous. Besides many articles and 
notes in the Avicultural Magazine, L’ Oiseau, the Ibis, the B.O.C. Bulletin, 
Tori, and other periodicals, he had written books on the birds of Egypt, 
Iceland, the Philippines, Hainan, Formosa, and a treatise on bird 
variation. His splendid book on The Dodo and Kindred Birds has just 
come out, but he never saw it. He had been working lately on a book 
of birds of China. 

Although Marquess Hachisuka had been unwillingly separated from 
his Western friends during the last fifteen years his memory has 
remained vivid in their minds, as well as their affection for him. 


J.D. 


MADAME E. LECALLIER 


Mme. E. Lécallier has recently died in Brittany in her 74th year. 


Many of our members will remember her and her huge collection 
of birds which she kept at Chateau de la Villette and in other gardens 
around Elbeuf, in Normandy, between 1920 and 1940. Besides a 
number of park animals (Blackbucks, Muntjacs, Wallabies, etc.) and 
birds (Cranes, Rheas, Emus, waterfowl and screamers, game-birds), 
she possessed hundreds of rare parrakeets, doves, and small birds of all 
sorts in row upon row of roomy and practical aviaries, and in several 
large bird rooms. She was exceedingly successful in breeding many 
rare species, a number for the first time in captivity, as well as more 
ordinary ones. Accounts of her achievements are found in our 
Magazine and in L’Oiseau. The remnants of her collection were wiped 
out by the 1940 invasion and she had since lived with one or the other 
of her numerous children in Normandy and in Brittany. She had 
missed her birds greatly. 

The writer had long been a close friend and neighbour of hers and 
we passed many happy hours discussing birds and visiting each other’s 
aviaries. 

With Mme. Lécallier one of the great bird collectors of the between- 
war era has disappeared and her friends feel her loss deeply. 


J.D. 
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LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By JoHN YEALLAND 


Five of the birds received during the past two months are new to the 
collection. They are a Ceylonese Hornbill (Tockus griseus gingalensis) ; 
a South African Grey Hornbill (Tockus nasutus epirhinus) ; a Black- 
spotted Hangnest (Icterus pectoralis) ; a Malayan Green-billed Malkoha 
(Rhopodytes tristis longicaudata), and a Kenya Eagle-Owl (Bubo capensis 
mackindert). 

Two Blue Jays (Cyanocitta cristata) ; a pair of American Robins—or 
Migratory Thrushes (Turdus migratorius)—and a Wood Thrush (Hylo- 
cichla mustelina) have been presented by New York Zoological Society. 

The Migratory Thrushes nested soon after arrival and a fine young 
bird has already left the nest. The Wood Thrush, a tame and charming 
bird very like the Song Thrush but considerably smaller, also laid 
but had no mate. 

Two Lidth’s Jays (Lalocitta lidthi), of which a coloured plate appeared 
in the Magazine during 1936, and two Soemmerring’s Copper 
Pheasants (Syrmaticus soemmerringi) were presented by Veno Zoological 
Gardens, Tokyo ; two Sharp-winged Teal (Anas flavirostris oxypterum) 
by the Severn Wildfowl Trust ; and a Short-eared Owl (Asio flammeus) 
by Professor Pumphrey, thus completing the collection of British 
nesting owls. 

Mr. Hawke sent a gift from Lourenco Marques of the South African 
Grey Hornbill already mentioned ; a pair of Levaillant’s Barbets 
(Trachyphonus vaillantt) ; a pair of Fiscal Shrikes (Fiscus collaris) ; 
a Red-backed Shrike (Lanius collurio), and a Delalande’s Green Pigeon 
(Treron delalandii). Mr. Trevor Crewes presented a Japanese Blue 
Flycatcher (Cyanoptila cyanomelaena) ; Mr. A. V. Griffiths a pair of 
Bobolinks (Dolichonyx oryzivorus) ; Mr. W. T. Dring a Blue Grosbeak 
(Guiraca caerulea), and Mr. J. Frodsham a Sulphur and White-breasted 
Toucan (Ramphastos vitellinus). Other interesting presentations include 
a Timneh Parrot (Psittacus erithacus timneh), and a Yellow-fronted 
Parrot (Amazona ochrocephala). 

Three Ruby-crested Humming-birds (Chrysolampis mosquitus) ; two 
Stripe-breasted Star-throats (Heliomaster squamosus) ; a Lazuli Bunting 
(Passerina amoena) ; a White Stork (Ciconia ciconia) ; a Golden Eagle 
(Aquila chrysaetus), and a young Cassowary believed to be Salvadori’s 
(Casuarius  bicarunculatus tricarunculatus) have been purchased. 
Capt. Knight’s famous Golden Eagle, ‘* Mr. Ramshaw,” has been 
deposited, and a Purple-capped Lory (Domicella domicella) and two 
Violet-necked Lories (Eos variegata) have been received in exchange. 

A Schlegel’s or Blue-headed Dove (Calopelia puella) ; a Silver 
Gull (Larus novae-hollandiae) ; twelve Red-crested Pochards; a 
Chilean Teal x Carolina; two Grey Lag; one Egyptian, and one 
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Upland Goose have been bred, together with a number of the more 
common pheasants. 

The Lesser Black-backed and the Herring Gulls are considered 
by some ornithologists to be colour phases of the same bird, so two 
chicks of this “‘ cross”’ bred here in the Southern Aviary are being 
ringed and it will be interesting to see their adult coloration. 

The mother of last year’s King Penguin chick has laid again and the 
Snowy Owls have eight eggs. The female Alpine Chough laid one 
egg and then died as a result of an egg broken in the oviduct ; the 
eggs of the Common or Cornish Choughs were again infertile, as were 
those of the Rheas. 

A Gang-gang Cockatoo has died, from senility, after being in the 
collection for twenty-six years; a Bengal Red-vented Bulbul after 
fifteen years; and a Purple-headed Glossy Starling after twelve 
years. ‘These longevity records are interesting, but it is not often that 
one knows the age of a bird at the time of its arrival. 


* * * 


XI INTERNATIONAL ORNITHOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS 


The 11th International Ornithological Congress, presided over 


by Sir Landsborough Thomson, London, will be held in Basel 
(Switzerland) from 29th May to 5th June, 1954. 

During the week of the Congress, five days will be devoted to 
meetings and two to excursions. Before and after the Congress 
(25th-28th May and 7th-19th June) excursions will be arranged to 
enable members to become acquainted with the Swiss avifauna, 
especially of the Alps and Lower Alps. The Congress fee is 30 Swiss 
francs. 

The prospectus, containing registration form and detailed informa- 
tions, will be distributed this summer. Applications to attend, and 
to contribute scientific papers, should be sent in before 28th February, 
1954, and addressed to: XI International Ornithological Congress, 
Zoological Garden, Basel, Switzerland, which is at disposal for any 
inquiries needed. 
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BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


Meetings and dinners during the 1953-4 session have been arranged 
for the following dates :— 
gth September, 1953 
11th November, 1953 
13th January, 1954 
10th March, 1954 
ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


In the combined Coronation and Queen’s Birthday Honours’ List 
Peter Scott was appointed C.B.E. Three members of the staff of the 
Zoological Society of London, well known to many of our members, 
were also honoured : M.B.E.—G. B. Stratton, Librarian ; B.E.M. 
W. Lawrence, Prosectorium, and E. Tanner, Overseer, Birds. 

* x * 


C. af Enehjelm now writes: ‘‘ On 18th May I had a young Black- 
crested Finch (Lophospingus pusillus) out of the nest in my private bird- 
room. I have one nest of seven Forpus passerinus (four have already 
left the nest) and one nest of two (one out). The parents of the latter 
are my original cock and a grand-daughter.” 


* * * 


D. W. Bowles, Director-Secretary, Royal Zoological Society of 
Scotland, reports of the Penguins at the Zoological Park, Edinburgh, 
during 1952: ‘In addition to the five King Penguin and two 
Maccaroni chicks reared, one of the Ringed species was also success- 
fully reared and is now in its adult plumage. It is believed to be the 
first time that this species has been successfully bred in captivity 
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anywhere. 
* * * 

Dr. Alan Lendon writes that he now expects to arrive in England 
by air about 1oth August. Part of his letter makes melancholy reading. 
Owing to the fact that his leisure is constantly shrinking he has found 
it necessary to dispose of the major portion of his superb collection of 
parrots and parrakeets, and the Doctor very much doubts that he will 
be able to indulge in aviculture to anything like the same extent in 
the future. This is certainly a sad thought after such a long session 
of bird-keeping on the grand scale. 
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About 100 members and friends accepted the invitation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ezra to visit Foxwarren Park on 30th May, 1953. The morning 
was showery, but the weather was fine and bright during the afternoon 
and visitors were able to tour the grounds and aviaries in comfort. Due 
to the late season the rhododendrons and azaleas were in full bloom— 
a truly magnificent sight. The President’s Garden Party is, of course, 
the principal event in the Society’s year and is eagerly looked forward 
to by members: once more they are indebted for a very pleasant 
afternoon spent in perfect surroundings. 


* * * 


The indefatigable Wilfred Frost brought home yet another collection 
early in June. Inclement weather throughout the Far East precluded 
trapping by any of the usual methods: the collection, in the main, 
being made up by already captured birds purchased from the natives. 

Included were 5 Cassowaries, 8 Crowned Pigeons, 16 Nutmeg 
Pigeons, 3 Plicated Hornbills, 1 Small Grey Ceylon Hornbill ; Mynahs, 
2 Nias Island, 2 Sunda Island, 2 Bali; 1 Green-billed Cuckoo, 
1 Large-billed Blue-winged Pitta, 5 Golden-crowned Bulbuls ; Lories, 
6 Purple-capped, 4 Black-capped, 4 Black, 4 Ceram, 2 Red, 2 Black- 
winged ; Lorikeets, 5 Forsten’s, 5 Ornate, 3 Violet-necked ; Parrakeets, 
4 Ceylon Blossom-headed, 2 Layard’s, 1 Moustache. 


* * * 


The Hon. Treasurer recommends members living abroad to pay 
their subscriptions by money order. It is, however, most important to 
notify him of such payments. In many cases the name of remitter does 
not appear on the money order, with the result that there is usually 
a number of “ unidentified”’ orders in hand. It thus sometimes 
happens that a request for payment of subscription is sent to a member 
who has already paid by this method but omitted to notify the Hon. 
Treasurer at the time. 

* * * 


WATERFOWL RINGING SCHEME—DETAILS OF RECOVERIES 
Date Date 
ringed. Species. Ringed by. recovered. Place where recovered. 
7.8.1950 Gadwall Peter Scott 2.2.1953 Frisian coast, near the enclosing 
dam. 


A. i, FF 
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RECORDS OF PARROTS BRED IN CAPTIVITY. By Arruur 
A. Prestwicw. London, 1950-1952. Price 35s. 


The series of six parts which have been published during the last 
two years have now been brought together into one volume. The 
value of these breeding records has already been stressed in the reviews 
of the various parts, and the whole volume is a publication with 
which no aviculturist should be without. The book, presented in a 
practical and useful form, is printed on one side of the paper 
only, making the addition of personal notes an easy matter. In his 
acknowledgments of the help he has received from various sources, 
in particular that of Miss Kay Bonner, Mr. Prestwich concludes by 
saying “‘ I am conscious of extensive gaps in the records of some of 
the more popular species. I know perfectly well that there are sources 
of information I have been unable to tap and that there have been 
many unrecorded successes of which I know nothing. I hope this 
present work will open up these sources so that the results may be 
embodied in a seventh part—of additions and omissions—now in 
preparation.” 

It is to be hoped that all who read these pages will assist 
Mr. Prestwich by sending in any as yet unpublished information 
they may have or be able to obtain. 


P. B-S. 


RARE AND EXTINCT BIRDS OF BRITAIN. By RALPH 
WuitLock. Phoenix House, Ltd., London. ats. 


Despite its title this book deals with a large majority of the birds on 
the British list. In many cases, where no stretch of imagination could 
label a species as either rare or extinct, its Continental or Irish race is 
considered to qualify for inclusion. The author very properly points 
out that sub-species can seldom be identified in the field, but his 
separate treatment of them may well mislead the novice. The author 
acknowledges his debt to various authorities, and in the reviewer’s 
opinion the results might have been happier had he followed them 
more closely. Many of the author’s opinions are worthy of considera- 
tion, but two at least, that the Greater Spotted Cuckoo is “ a smallish 
bird about the size of Skylark ’’, and that in the Rock Pigeon (Columba 
livia) we have “‘ a species of very similar requirements ”’ to the Fulmar, 
are ridiculous if intended seriously and most inappropriate in such 
a book if they are meant to be funny. 

The book is illustrated with excellent photographs, many of which 
have appeared in other publications. 


D. G. 
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THE MANDARIN DUCK. By CuristopHEeR SAVAGE. Messrs. 
Adam and Charles Black. London, 1952. Price 25s. net. 


That most beautiful of ducks, the Mandrin, has always proved of 
great attraction and interest to aviculturists and Christopher Savage’s 
monograph on this species should make a wide appeal. Mr. Savage 
has taken infinite pains to amass a large amount of information about 
the Mandarin Duck and to this he has added his personal observations 
and studies of the bird in the wild state in Britain. The opening 
chapter deals with the history and characteristics of the bird and the 
author then continues with an informative account of the Mandarin 
Duck in literature and art. In the chapter “‘ The Home of the Mandarin 
Duck ” he discusses its distribution with great care and marshalls all 
the available facts regarding the range of this species, quoting exten- 
sively from that great authority on asiatic fauna and_ flora, 
A. C. Sowerby. 

Though originally escapes from collections of waterfowl, the 
Mandarins have for many years been living in an entirely wild state 
in parts of Surrey and Berkshire, where, the author points out, the 
country has all the essentials of their natural habitat in the Far East. 
Here Mr. Savage has been able to make a close and extensive study of 
the birds as is evidenced in his chapters on their autumn and winter 
haunts and habits in Britain, spring display, and nesting, and the 
brood. Mr. Savage devotes one chapter to discussing the resemblances 
and differences in appearance, behaviour, and character of the 
Mandarin and Carolina and gives his opinion that the Mandarin 
is the most highly developed of all the duck tribe. 

In his concluding chapter on the Mandarin Duck in Britain the author 
refers to the notable collections in which these birds have been bred 
and been kept in large numbers, such as those of the Duke of Bedford, 
Mr. Ezra, Messrs. McLean and Wormald, and Lord Grey of Fallodon. 
He mentions that the earliest imported was probably by Sir Matthew 
Decker, Bt., about the middle of the eighteenth century, and that 
in 1834 two were acquired by the London Zoo, since when they have 
been kept there almost continuously, and have bred fifty-one times. 
An appendix gives a detailed description of the breeding and eclipse 
plumage of the adult male, winter and summer plumage of the adult 
female, and down of the nestling. 

The book is excellently presented with a large number of first-class 
half-tone illustrations, a coloured frontispiece by Peter Scott, and 
numerous convincing black and white drawings by the author. 
Two good maps are included, one showing the distribution (so far 
as can be determined) of the Mandarin in the Far East, and the other 
showing the breeding colonies, records of winter visitors, and isolated 
records of the Mandarin in Great Britain, together with the places 
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where collections of waterfowl are, or have been, sources of free-flying 
Mandarin Duck. 

It is a pity that in a book on which so much care and thought 
has been expended the Selected Bibliography should contain two 
mistakes in the German title of Dr. Lorenz’s paper on the behaviour 
of the Anatinae, and that the journal quoted for W. de W. Miller’s 
paper should be a travesty of its proper title. 


P. B-S. 


A WANDERER IN THE WIND—THE ODYSSEY OF AN 
ANIMAL COLLECTOR. By Cecit S. Wess.  Hutchinson’s, 


London, 1953. Price 215. net. 


Mr. Webb has had a most adventurous life and to those who have 
not been so fortunate in this respect he makes it possible at least to 
share these adventures for so graphically written is his book that 
the reader is held enthralled for close on 300 pages. Mr. Webb has 
visited all the continents of the world and his vivid descriptions 
of travels in South Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Indo-China, 
Madagascar, British Guiana, Kenya, Tanganyika, Australia, French 
Cameroons, India, Gold Coast, Ecuador, and the British Cameroons 
are an education in themselves. As Dr. Geoffrey Vevers writes in the 
foreword : ‘‘ His book is packed with solid facts and achievements 
and contains many new and original observations on the habits and 
physiology of animals. But do not imagine for a moment that it is a 
book for zoologists only——it is a book which the general reader will 
find intensely interesting and instructive.” 

Mr. Webb is famous as a naturalist and collector of animals but 
in addition to a vast amount of information on natural history and 
methods of catching, transporting, and the care of animals, he includes 
in his book a great deal of fascinating description of natives’ customs, 
witch doctors, supersititions, and local tradition. Mr. Webb writes 
in a lively and humorous style and all through the book the modesty 
of his own achievements is evident. He possesses all the qualities needed 
for those who travel in wild places and have to deal with animals, 
patience, good humour, initiative, and a quick brain—it is typical of 
him that when he was being charged by a mad cow, without a moment’s 
hesitation he decided to charge the cow ! 

Mr. Webb’s book is of special interest to aviculturists, and he 
emphasizes the important part aviculturists can play in the study 
of bird life, but he has no use for anyone who does not take proper 
care of captive birds and writes: ‘“‘ If the keeping of birds is under- 
taken it should be done at the highest level of efficiency or not at all.” 
Mr. Webb’s knowledge of birds of all kinds is quite amazing and 
much can be learnt from his book. 
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The book is illustrated with no less than fifty-nine excellent photo- 
graphs and ten line-drawings. 


P. B-S. 


BIRDS OF MEXICO. By Emmet Rep Bake, Associate Curator 
of Birds at the Chicago Natural History Museum. With numerous 
line-drawings by Douglas E. Tibbitts, Staff Artist at the same 
institution. 644 pages. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1952. $6.00. 

For a very long time have we aviculturists felt a dire need for a 
practical guide to Mexican birds. While there have been published 
now and then books on this very pertinent subject, they have always 
been more or less fragmentary, purposely so. 

Now comes Curator Blake and gives us almost exactly what we have 
been wishing for so very long. His comprehensive work is largely 
meant as a guide to identification of birds in the field. As such it may 
readily be carried in one’s coat pocket, for the 644 pages are very 
compactly printed on not very heavy paper. 

Aviculturists have, of course, known for a good many years that our 
neighbour Mexico boasts of many hundreds of species of birds which 
they have never seen in the flesh, and few of them in illustration. 
According to the author, no fewer than a thousand species of birds 
representing eighty-nine families have been located in Mexico ; 
and if subspecies are included in the counting, then the number 
of birds totals nearly two thousand. Surely such wealth of bird- 
life is found in but few countries, whatever their size and location. 
Highly favourable climatic conditions are very conducive to the well- 
being of birds in Mexico. 

Author Blake writes concerning each of the 967 species in a concise, 
informative style that is readily understandable. He begins each account 
with a terse description of the bird, gives its distribution, and con- 
cludes with remarks regarding females, related species, or whatever 
else is needful to complete the data gathered. No information is given 
concerning the food requirements of the birds, their nesting, and other 
habits, no doubt because the book is meant solely for purposes of 
identification in the field. 

The line-drawings are well done as a whole, usually portraying 
only that particular portion or aspect of the bird likely to be typical 
and therefore especially useful for quick and sure identification. 

All in all, Author Blake is to be highly commended for the pains- 
taking and resultful research which has given us this worthy addition 
to the literature of Mexican ornithology. Birds of Mexico is without 
question one of the most comprehensive and dependable guides on 
the subject yet published. 

Cari NAETHER. 
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THE CARE AND TRAINING OF HOME CAGE BIRDS. By 
BERNARD Poe. Illustrated. 120 pages, 1953. New York City : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


One of Putnam’s nature field books, this very handy little volume 
is meant to aid the amateur birdkeeper in maintaining his feathered 
charges in good health for many years. To this end the author, a 
zoology professor, has made it his business to touch—rather lightly 
and often neither expertly nor completely—on varied phases of bird- 
keeping. There are sections giving advice on how to buy a bird, how 
to keep it healthy, how to sex it, how to feed it, how to train it, etc. 
While the advice is for the most part sound, it is frequently very 
fragmentary and therefore not a reliable or comprehensive guide to 
cage-bird keeping. Some of the “‘ facts’ given in the book are obsolete, 
as, for instance, the reference to Bird Haven, which firm many years 
ago discontinued selling birds. There is a helpful though incomplete 
bibliography. There are some line-drawings which help the beginner 
to identify certain species. However, their number is very small. 

It is quite obvious that any bird enthusiast using this book will, if 
he delves into the subject at all thoroughly, very soon find himself 
in need of a more comprehensive, detailed, and complete guide to 
keeping cage birds. Mr. Poe’s work is quite uneven in the treatment of 
various subjects, as well as incomplete. 

Cari NAETHER. 


THE BIOLOGY OF BIRDS. By Harry W. Hany, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, University of Michigan, 1953. 153 pages. 
Illustrated. Ann Arbor, Michigan : Ulrich’s Book Store. $2.50. 


This is a very concise volume into which have been compressed 
highly informative, relevant, and factual data concerning every 
essential phase of a bird’s life and activity. Written in non-technical 
language, apparently the outgrowth of a course in ornithology con- 
ducted by the author at the University of Michigan, this readable book 
is worth the time and effort of every serious bird student, for it provides 
him with factual, up-to-date information, the sort of which he is not 
likely to obtain in such convenient and concise form in the average 
so-called bird book, especially the popular one. 

The author opens his treatise with a chapter devoted to the 
morphology and physiology of birds, which in turn is followed by other 
chapters dealing with bird flight, migration (homing), breeding, 
anting, longevity, banding, distribution, conservation, and other 
relevant aspects of the subject. Each one is treated very compactly 
and quite thoroughly. Frequent references to authentic sources of 
information are given in the text, and there are more detailed ones 
in an excellent bibliography. A number of illustrations enhance 
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the value of The Biology of Birds—a very helpful and at the same time 
readable piece of writing, which deserves to have a permanent place 
on the serious bird fancier’s bookshelf. 

Cart NAETHER. 


NOTES 


BREEDING OF CINNAMON-BREASTED Rock BuntiNG (Fringillaria tahapisi tahapisi) 


Allen Silver (page 113) records the breeding of this Bunting in captivity in South 
Africa. 

The Society’s Medal was awarded to Major M. S. Aldham, of Bodmin, Cornwall, 
for his success in breeding this species in 1937. The breeder gives a full account in 
Avicultural Magazine, 1937, 311. One young one was reared in the first nest, four in 
the second, and eggs were laid but not incubated in a third. 


A. AP. 
* 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROBLEM OF THIRD BROODS OF PARRAKEETS 


With reference to Mr. Boosey’s criticism of my methods for preventing third nests 
of Turquoisines, I have never myself known a healthy hen, properly fed, neglect 
the feeding of her well-grown brood simply because the cock had been taken away. 

With regard to the risk of young birds damaging themselves seriously when being 
caught up, I have also not found this to be great if, as should always be done, a 
proper supply of leafy branches has been laid on, or tied to, the dangerous areas of 
wire netting in the flight before the brood has flown. Young birds do not crash very 
hard against wire netting unless there is an unimpeded view through it. 


CROWHOLT, Wosurn, BEDFORD. 
BLETCHLEY, Bucks. 


BREEDING OF GREY PARROTS IN INDIA 

With reference to my letter in the May-June number of the Magazine, Sir Godfrey 
Davis has written to me to say that my recollection of the conversation I had with 
him some years ago about the Grey Parrots breeding in India is wrong. 

He says that it was not a secondhand account, and that he told me that he had 
actually seen the birds himself. 

E. Boosey. 
BRAMBLETYE, KEsTON, 
KENT. 
HYBRID SONNERAT’S JUNGLE FOWL 

Mr. Johnson’s interesting article on the hybrids between the Grey or Sonnerat’s 
Jungle Fowl and domestic bantams reminds me of having seen this year, in the 
Zoological Gardens of Cologne, some birds of this cross. 

The females bore a slight resemblance to hen Sonnerat’s, but the males showed no 
trace of Sonnerat parentage except for the voice, which was exactly that of Gallus 
sonnerati, and it was this distinctive call that drew my attention to the birds. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent the call is hereditary and whether 
it is the same in Sonnerat’s x Domestic as in Domestic x Sonnerat’s ; also whether 
there is any sign of the eclipse plumage on the neck, characteristic of male Sonnerat’s. 


ZOOLOGICAL Society oF LoNpon, J. J. YEALLAND. 
REGENT’s Park, Lonpon, N.W. 1. 





CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


T. H. Avexanper, 149 Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks, Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

Miss D. I. Carrerry, North Reta Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois, U.S.A, 
Proposed by Karl Pia , 

P. J. Grover, Delamore Farm, Cornwood, S. Devon. Proposed by W’. B. Frostick. 


C. H. Kez.inc, 2 Highfield Terrace, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, Proposed by 
A. Martin. 


E. R. Micuer, 106 Selborne Road, Southgate, N. 14. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


.-H.O , Ham Club, Staff Hostel, R .W. 1. 
ack bee Polygon Road, London, N.W. 1. Proposed 


W. H. Ponrer, Ranger’s Cottage, Hyde Park, London, W. 2. Proposed by Miss K. 
Bonner. 


J. F. Raatu, P.O. Box 63, Langlaagte, Transvaal, South Africa. Proposed by 
W. R. Carthew. 


Dr. N. P. SHorar, D.D.S., Box 265, Mooresville, N.C., U.S.A. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 


W. SHonaMAN, 1890-21 Avenue, New Westminster, B.C., Canada. Proposed 
A. A. Prestwich. , ” 


H. Strven, 27 Park View, Lochgelly, Fife, Scotland. Proposed by Miss K. Bonzsier. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The twenty-two Candidates for Election, proposed in the May-June, 1953, number 
of the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE, were duiy elected members of th Society. 


READMITTED 
J. H. Arnon, 20262 Canyon Hgy. 18, Anaheim, Calif., U.S.A. 
A. W. Roswon, 125 Maiden Lane, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 


AMENDED NAME AND ADDRESS 
K. W. Dorton, Sundown, Oakleigh Avenue, Hallow, Worcester. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Cc. S. Gutsennian, to “ Kent House,” Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Circus 
London, W. tr. 


Lapy Poirmore, to Benwell, P.O. Box 6, Bindura, Southern Rhodesia. 
Dr. Ben J. Svopopa, to 1400 E. Olive Street, Compton 1, Calif., U.S.A. 
F, L, Tuma, to Limhamnsvagen 12 A, Maimé, Sweden. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A. Prestwicn, 
61 Cuase Roap, Oaxwoon, N. 14. All members of the ty are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 


Rock Pebbler, male; Stanley, male.—G. A. Gyessinc, “‘ Woodberry Hill,” 
Konnerud, Drammen, Norway. 


WATERFOWL RINGS 


Members are reminded that the Society’s special blue rings are always available. 
All Waterfowl in collections, both public and private, should carry them. 


Price per dozen, 


Size. 
2-3 Teal . 
3 Wigeon . 
4 Mallard, Pintail, etc. 
4-5 - Smaller geese ‘ 
5  Greyla 
Requests for rings should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N. 
particulars can be obtained. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS 
Attention is drawn to the following rules :-— 


Rule 1.—A short account of the illness should accom: All birds 


to be sent as fresh as ible to Mr. W. Lawrence, The The Zoological Society of Loudon, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1. 


ee 2.—A fee of 10s. and a stamped addressed envelope MUST be enclosed with 
the bi 


Rule 3.—No body or skin of any bird will be returned under any circumstances 


whatever. 
Artruur A. PrestwicH, 
Hon. Secretary. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND 8ONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





